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Chapter  1 

The  Yellow  Sea  Incident 


On  October  27,  1994,  the  U.S.  aircraft  cz.mer  Kitty  Hawk,  while  conducting  routine 
operations  in  the  international  waters  of  the  Yellow  Sea,  encountered  a  Chinese  Han  class 
nuclear  submarine,^  The  carrier  launched  its  S-3  anti-submarine  aircraft,  which  deployed 
sonobuoys  to  track  the  Chinese  Han  —  only  to  discover  that  two  Chinese  F-6  fighters  were  in 
turn  watching  the  American  plane. ^  Words  were  not  exchanged. 

For  China,  it  was  an  intolerable  incident;  for  the  United  States,  it  was  an  unavoidable 
one.  In  Beijing,  a  U.S.  officer  was  informed  that  China  "would  take  appropriate  defensive 
reactions  if  there  were  violations  of  their  airspace  and  territorial  waters."^  Washington,  on  the 
other  hand,  underplayed  the  event.  Understandably,  now  that  China  is  beginning  to  send  the 
fleet  beyond  its  shores  into  waters  that  have  been  the  sole  domain  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  "there's 
inevitably  going  to  be  more  and  more  of  this  kind  of  thing,"  observed  Michael  Swaine,  co¬ 
director  of  the  California-based  Rand  Centre  for  Asia-Pacific  Policy.'* 

The  Yellow  Sea  incident  underscored  the  prevailing  chill  in  U.S. -China  relations. 

Once  allied  against  the  Soviet  Union,  the  two  countries  parted  ways  when  Washington 
imposed  sanctions  on  Beijing  after  the  attack  on  unarmed  demonstrators  at  Tiananmen  Square 
on  June  4,  1989.’  Relations  have  marginally  improved  since.  However,  there  is  a  lingering 
perception  in  the  United  States  that  the  Chinese  attitudes  across  a  broad  range  of  issues  run 
counter  to  American  national  interests.*  A  congressional  China  expert  admitted  that  "there  is 
a  body  of  opinion  in  this  country,  I  don't  know  how  big,  that  thinks  China  is  the  enemy."’ 
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In  Beijing,  where  the  leadership  is  busily  "fanning  the  flames  of  nationalism"  to  hang 
on  to  power,  the  attitude  is  equally  hostile  *  Hardliners  believe  that  the  United  States,  having 
disposed  of  the  Soviet  Union,  will  now  move  against  China  to  eliminate  a  major  barrier  to 
American  global  supremacy.®  More  significantly,  the  military,  aiming  for  expanded  budgets, 
leads  in  promoting  the  aggressive  nationalism  and  unyielding  atmosphere  in  Beijing. 

Is  China  a  threat?  Admiral  Richard  Macke,  the  former  commander  of  U.S.  Pacific 
Command,  noted  that  a  combination  of  capabilities  and  intentions  makes  a  threat.  China's 
continuing  military  modernization  program,  started  in  the  1980s  to  support  a  new  forward- 
looking  maritime  strategy,  has  already  made  the  Chinese  Navy  a  potential  regional  power. 
However,  it  is  more  difficult  to  evaluate  China's  intentions  than  its  military  might.  Indeed, 
according  to  Robert  Manning  and  James  Przystup,  State  Department  officials  under  President 
Bush,  China  has  a  policy  of  "calculated  ambiguity  to  mask  its  ambitions. 

This  paper  tries  to  explore  those  "ambitions."  It  also  attempts  to  analyze  the  Chinese 
Navy's  shift  in  strategic  direction  from  supporting  land  operations  to  fighting  war  at  sea.  By 
using  the  analysis  framework  of  METT-T  (mission,  enemy,  troops,  terrain  and  weather,  and 
time  available),  the  operational  art  implications  of  this  strategic  transformation  are  examined. 
This  paper  argues  that  China's  long-term  goal  of  becoming  a  blue- water  naval  power  can,  over 
the  horizon,  head  on  a  strategic  collision  course  with  U.S.  regional  interests.  Further,  while 
China  clearly  wants  to  be  a  global  sea  power,  the  Chinese  Navy  is  developing  a  near-term 
forward  defense  strategy  focused  on  limited  wars  and  local  conflicts.  Finally,  since  East  Asia 
has  such  a  maritime  character,  the  article's  theme  purposely  centers  on  a  nation's  primary 
medium  of  power  ~  its  navy. 
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Chapter  2 


East  Asia  and  U.S.  Interests 

Winston  Lord,  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  stated  that  of 

all  region.  East  Asia  is  "the  most  relevant  to  the  President's  highest  priority  -  namely  his 

domestic  agenda,  the  renewal  of  the  American  economy,  getting  the  deficit  down,  getting 

more  competitive,  promoting  jobs  and  exports.  President  Clinton  himself  described  East 

Asia  as  "the  most  promising  and  dynamic  area  for  American  foreign  policy."'^  From  the  very 

beginning,  access  to  East  Asia's  riches  has  been  one  of  America's  primary  goals, It  was  trade 

that  prompted  the  American  merchant  ship.  Empress  of  China,  to  anchor  oflf  Canton  more 

than  two  centuries  ago.*®  Isolated  from  the  lucrative  European  markets,  the  new  republic  saw 

a  bright  future  waiting  across  the  vast  Pacific.  In  today's  global  interdependence,  America 

looks  again  to  the  "far  west"  in  a  quest  for  economic  renewal. 

Noting  that  East  Asia  already  accounts  for  2.5  million  U.S.  jobs.  Admiral  Charles 

Larson,  the  former  chief  of  the  U.S.  Pacific  Command,  prophesied  that  "our  economic  future" 

is  in  this  region.*’  The  numbers  are  already  impressive.  Consider  the  following: 

Thirty-six  percent  of  U.S.  trade  is  in  East  Asia  ($120-billion  of  U.S.  exports), 
three  times  our  trade  with  Latin  America,  and  one-and-a-half  times  our  trade 
with  Europe.  East  Asia  has  almost  half  the  world's  population.  It  contains 
some  of  the  most  rapidly  growing  economies  in  the  world.  Japan  is  already  the 
second-largest  industrial  economy  in  the  world.  China  already  has  a  gross 
national  product  of  about  $1.2  trillion.  According  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  East  Asia  will,  by  the  turn  of  the  century,  account  for  thirty 
percent  of  the  world's  gross  national  product.** 

Lord  implies  that  East  Asia  is  a  region  of  significant,  perhaps  even  vital,  importance  to 
U.S.  national  interests.  What  are  they?  For  almost  a  hundred  years  now,  the  fundamental 
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objectives  of  U.S.  policy  in  East  Asia  have  remained  basically  unchanged.  They  include  peace 
and  security,  the  prevention  of  the  rise  of  any  dominant  regional  power,  and  guaranteed 
commercial  access  to  the  region.*®  Today,  China  is  challenging  those  interests. 

On  the  surface,  East  Asia  appears  tranquil  and  peaceful,  preoccupied  with  the  pursuit 
of  more  wealth.  But  under  the  calm  surface.  East  Asia  is  a  boiling  cauldron  of  competing 
interests.  From  the  Russo-Japanese  quarrel  over  the  Kuril  Islands  ofFHokkaido  to  the 
Malaysia-Philippines  squabble  over  Borneo's  Sabah,  territorial  disputes  in  the  region  abound. 
The  Spratly  Islands  dispute  is,  possibly,  the  most  volatile.  The  competing  claimants  include 
China,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Malaysia,  the  Philippines,  and  Brunei.^  Reportedly  rich  in  oil  and 
other  natural  resources,  its  proximity  to  major  sea  lines  of  communication  (SLOC)  through 
the  South  China  Sea  has  the  potential  to  destabilize  the  entire  region.^* 

When  the  Communists  took  power  in  1949,  China  followed  the  internationally 
accepted  three  nautical  mile  territorial  limit.  In  1958,  however,  China  extended  its  territorial 
waters  out  to  twelve  miles.  Further,  instead  of  using  the  low  water  mark  on  the  mainland 
coast  as  the  baseline,  China  measured  its  territorial  waters  from  a  baseline  drawn  by 
connecting  the  outermost  offshore  islands.  Consequently,  all  of  the  disputed  offshore  islands 
now  lie  within  China's  territorial  waters.^  (see  figure  1,  page  22)  Then,  in  1982,  China's 
National  People's  Congress  passed  a  "Law  on  Territorial  Waters"  that  reasserted  its  claims 
and  authorized  the  use  of  military  force  to  preclude  other  nations  from  occup5dng  the 
islands.^  Moreover,  in  1993,  a  book  called  Can  China  Win  the  Next  War?  appeared  in  China. 
The  author,  almost  certainly  a  naval  officer,  discussed  in  alarming  detail  the  scenarios  for  war 
in  the  disputed  areas.^^ 
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The  implications  are  worrying.  Geographically,  the  scope  of  this  vast  area  closely 
resembles  the  extent  of  Chinese  domineering  influence  during  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
East  Asian  states  paid  tribute  to  China.^’  The  chief  of  the  Malaysia  Institute  of  Maritime 
Affairs,  Hamzah  Ahmad,  fairly  summed  up  the  worries  in  the  region:  "China  should  not 
attempt  to  revive  the  Middle  Kingdom  mentality  and  expect  tribute  from  Southeast  Asia."“ 
Strategically,  the  South  China  Sea  can  be  considered  a  maritime  "heartland."^’  Domination  of 
this  central  position  would  give  the  Chinese  immense  political,  economic,  and  military 
influence  over  the  "rimland"  nations  and  other  states  in  the  region.  Japanese,  Taiwanese  and 
South  Korean  imports  come  via  the  SLOC  through  the  South  China  Sea. 

Beyond  these  looming  security  threats  lie  more  challenges  for  the  United  States.  In 
the  many  comers  of  East  Asia,  America's  military  resolve  is  again  being  questioned.^*  There  is 
a  growing  perception  in  the  region  that  the  "U.S.  has  become  inward-looking."^®  This  may 
not  be  far  from  the  truth.  Some  believe  that  America  should  go  back  to  being,  in  former 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  words,  a  "normal  country."^®  Voices 
for  disengagement  and  protectionism,  small  admittedly,  are  growing  louder.  Further, 
domestic  problems  continue  to  dominate  American  politics.  It  did  not  help  that  the  U.S. 
withdrawal  from  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  and  Clark  Air  Base,  both  in  the  Philippines,  were 
subsequently  followed  by  a  massive  doAvnsizing  of  the  military  force.  In  addition,  the  budget 
deficit  and  the  burden  of  the  national  debt  threaten  further  cuts.  Based  on  America's  "long 
history  of  not  understanding  our  own  policy,  being  dislocated,  sidetracked,  and  short-sighted," 
it  is  no  wonder  that  our  allies  are  beginning  to  question  our  commitment  to  the  region.^^ 
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Chapter  3 

China  and  Regional  Security 

In  February  1995,  the  People's  Liberation  Army  (PLA)  Navy  expanded  its  presence  in 
the  disputed  Spratlys  in  the  South  China  Sea  by  taking  over  an  island  claimed  by  the 
Phillippines.^^  Washington  hardly  noticed  the  incident  but  the  Chinese  Navy's  brazen  move  to 
enforce  a  territorial  claim  just  130  miles  off  the  Philippine  western  coast  sent  a  grim  message 
across  East  Asia.  Raising  the  Chinese  flag  in  the  appropriately  named  Mischief  Reef  was  "an 
act  that  both  in  symbol  and  substance  may  foreshadow  a  role  reversal  in  the  Pacific,  with  the 
PLA  Navy  ultimately  displacing  the  traditional  U.S.  Navy  preeminence."^^ 

Great  Wall  at  Sea 

After  centuries  of  decline,  China,  today,  is  an  emerging  maritime  power.  And  the 

PLA  Navy  has  recently  become  a  considerable  factor  in  the  strategic  equation  in  East  Asia  and 

the  Western  Pacific.  Although  China  has  a  lengthy  naval  history  that  goes  back  about  two 

millennia,  it  was  not  a  continuous  and  proud  legacy.^*  Periods  of  unprecedented  expansion 

were  followed  by  much  longer  stretches  of  almost  complete  abandon.  Consequently,  when 

the  PLA  Navy  was  established  in  1949,  it  did  not  inherit  a  seagoing  tradition  from  the 

Nationalists.  Naval  forces  were  viewed  as  a  mere  coastal  arm  of  the  ground  forces.  In  1950, 

Xiao  Jingguang,  the  navy  commander,  dictated  that: 

the  navy  should  be  a  light  type  navy,  capable  of  inshore  defence.  Its  key 
mission  is  to  accompany  the  ground  forces  in  war  actions.  The  basic 
characteristic  of  this  navy  is  fast  deployment,  based  on  its  lightness.^* 

Lacking  in  naval  warfare  ideas  and  experience,  the  PLA  Navy  adopted  the  naval 

doctrine  of  its  military  master,  the  Soviet  Union.”  Then,  the  "Young  School"  of  naval 
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strategy  governed  Soviet  naval  development.^*  The  "Young  School"  promoted  a  navy  of 
"coastal  submarines,  torpedo  boats,  and  other  coastal  crafts,  supported  by  naval  aircrafts 
based  on  shore.  Over  the  next  three  decades,  the  PLA  Navy  built  a  virtual  "wall  at  sea"  of 
hundreds  of  small  vessels.  It  was,  indeed,  a  navy  for  coastal  defense  only.  Subservient  to  its 
more  powerful  army  brethren,  the  PLA  Navy  followed  this  subordinate  and  limited  naval 
strategy  until  the  latter  1970s. 

Green  Water  Defense  Strategy 

In  1974,  the  PLA  Navy  forcibly  took  the  Paracel  Islands  from  the  Vietnamese.  The 
numerous  Chinese  forces,  however,  were  badly  bloodied  by  a  smaller  but  superior  naval 
enemy.  Alarmed  by  the  navy's  severe  deficiencies,  the  Chinese  leadership  set  in  motion  a  plan 
to  modernize  the  fleet.  More  importantly,  the  navy's  strategic  focus  was  shifted  from  coastal 
functions  to  open- water  operations.'”’  Chinese  planners  realized  that  new  international 
conditions  also  required  a  new  strategy.  However,  they  concluded  that  in  the  near  future, 
due  to  the  end  of  bipolar  competition,  a  world  war  was  unlikely.  Instead,  limited  wars  are 
distinct  possibilities. Consequently,  the  development  of  naval  strategy  has  been  more 
concentrated  on  what  the  Chinese  call  the  "green  water  defense  strategy."*^ 

To  understand  this  strategy,  the  ideas  of  "active  defense"  and  "green  water"  must  first 
be  examined.  As  a  strategy,  active  defense  is  "defense  exercised  for  anti-attack  purposes  or 
for  offense  after  a  period  of  defense.  In  the  old  Maoist  definition,  this  means  luring  the 
enemy  deep  into  Chinese  territorial  waters  and,  then,  engaging  it  in  a  "people's  guerilla  war."'”* 
Under  the  People's  War  In  Modem  Conditions  doctrine,  in  which  the  importance  of 
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high-technology  in  modem  warfare  is  emphasized,  the  fleet  would  oppose  the  enemy  in  the 
"outer  approaches  and  stop  any  advance  before  incursions  into  coastal  waters  occurred."^’ 
The  PLA  Navy  is  somewhat  unclear  about  the  actual  distance  implied  by  "offshore 
waters"  or  "green  water.  Several  Chinese  officials  actually  provided  conflicting  definitions. 
Admiral  Liu  Huaqing,  when  he  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  PLA  Navy,  asserted  that 
"the  Chinese  Navy  should  exert  effective  control  of  the  seas  within  the  first  island  chain. In 
the  late  1980's,  another  commander  said  that  the  navy  "must  project  a  sea  control  capability 
beyond  the  second  chain  of  islands."^*  As  defined  by  Admiral  Liu,  the  first  island  chain 
includes  the  Aleutians,  the  Kurils,  the  Japanese  archipelago,  the  Ryukyus,  Taiwan,  the 
Philippine  archipelago,  and  the  Greater  Sunda  Islands.  The  second  island  chain  comprises  the 
Bonins,  the  Marianas,  Guam,  and  the  Palau  group.'*’  (see  figure  2,  page  23) 

History  shows  that  landpowers  react  to  maritime  threats  by  going  to  the  sea 
themselves  to  fight  their  enemies  on  the  sea.“  Sparta  built  hundreds  of  triremes  to  defeat  the 
Athenians.  Carthage  compelled  Rome  to  build  a  navy.’*  Russia  extended  its  defensive  lines 
onto  the  oceans  during  the  Cold  War.”  Today,  China  is  building  a  modem  fleet  and, 
simultaneously,  pushing  its  defensive  depth  hundreds  of  miles  fi-om  the  mainland  shores. 
Eventually,  China's  transformed  "green  water  defense  strategy"  will  oppose  the  U.S.  on  the 
sea.  Out  there,  on  the  "offshore  waters"  of  the  Pacific,  the  PLA  Navy's  emerging  strategy  of 
"forward  defense"  is  sailing  straight  into  the  U.S.  Navy's  primary  mission  of  "forward 
presence."  Washington  has  been  watching  . . .  with  growing  concerns.  Last  year,  the 
Pentagon's  Office  of  Net  Assessment  run  a  simulation  exercise  using  a  scenario  that  showed 
China  invading  Taiwan.”  The  Chinese  won. 
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Chapter  4 

A  Matter  of  Operational  Art 

The  Chinese  Navy  has  developed  new  capabilities.  In  1984,  the  PLA  Navy  sent  a 
large  fleet  to  the  "green  waters"  of  Iwo  Jima  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Warships,  bombers  and 
submarines  participated  in  the  exercise.  The  scenario  involved  assembling  a  task  force  of 
dispersed  units  and  deploying  quickly  to  oppose  an  enemy  force.  In  recent  years,  it  has  been 
engaged  in  large-scale  operations,  at  times  involving  more  than  100  ships,  in  the  South  China 
Sea,  has  built  airstrips  and  bases  in  the  Paracels  and  Spratlys,  and  has  established  an 
amphibious  assault  force.”  Hence,  China's  remarkable  progress,  in  relatively  few  years,  from 
a  brown-water  coastal-defense  navy  to  a  regional  force  with  blue-water  capabilities  demands 
closer  examination.  METT-T  is  a  helpful  framework  for  such  an  analytical  inquiry.  However, 
these  METT-T  factors  do  not  remain  constant.  Situations  change  and  therefore,  any 
METT-T  analysis  must  be  frequently  reviewed. 

Mission. 

China's  new  strategic  orientation  toward  the  oceans  to  protect  its  expanding  maritime 
interests  is  a  key  factor  in  shaping  the  PLA  Navy's  missions.  Central  to  the  navy's  maritime 
strategy  is  deterrence.  Zhang  Liangzhong,  the  navy  commander,  said  that:  "As  a  weak  sea 
power,  China  suffers  fi’om  lack  of  credibility  in  carrying  out  its  political  and  diplomatic 
objectives."”  Given  the  relative  weakness  of  most  regional  navies,  the  object  of  this 
deterrence  is  likely  the  U.S.  Navy.  Effective  control  of  territorial  waters  is  another  core 
element  of  this  strategy.”  This  mission  implies  capturing,  occupying,  and  defending  islands. 
The  Mischief  Reef  incident  shows  that  the  PLA  Navy  can  project  power  to  distant  shores. 
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Another  mission  is  to  protect  and  conceal  sea  transportation  lanes.  This  suggests  that  the 
Chinese  Navy  clearly  intends  to  control  vital  SLOCs  in  order  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the 
island  disputes.**  Finally,  coastal  defense  capability  protects  China's  economically  vital 
shorelines.*^ 

These  missions  are  realistically  matched  to  the  navy's  capability  and,  importantly,  the 
perceived  threat.  While  the  PLA  Navy  is  adequate  for  coastal  missions,  its  ability  to  contest 
the  U.S.  Navy  on  the  sea  must  be  taken  as  a  long-term  goal.  With  respect  to  the  territorial 
and  SLOC  missions,  they  fit  well  with  the  Chinese  Navy's  strategy,  capability,  and  concept  of 
limited  wars.  However,  such  missions  involve  a  high  level  of  readiness,  training,  equipment, 
inter-operability,  and  logistical  support  --  areas  in  which  the  Chinese  Navy  is  still  seriously 
weak.®*  Capturing  an  island  is  one  thing;  defending  it,  away  from  the  mainland,  is  another. 
Enemy. 

Though  the  Chinese  military  has  embraced  new  doctrines  and  strategies  tailored  to 
modem  conditions,  its  leaders  remain  "steeped  in  traditional  military  thought.  They 
faithfully  refer  to  their  great  ancestors'  advice  to  seek  victory  through  deception  and  cunning 
rather  than  through  victory  on  the  battlefield.®  Mao's  teachings  remain  an  influence.  The 
PLA  Navy  strongly  advocated  the  "Young  School"  thinking  because,  theoretically,  it  was 
guerilla  warfare  applied  to  sea  conditions.  They  easily  fused  Sun-tzu's  advice  and  Mao's 
teachings  to  naval  warfare:  "the  concealment  of  forces  behind  islands  or  among  fishing  fleets, 
the  rapid  concentration  of  forces  for  surprise  night  attacks,  and  mastery  despite  technical 
inferiority  through  audacity  and  tactical  skill."®  In  contemporary  application,  enemy 
commanders  may  easily  find  their  tactical  displays  cluttered  by  hundreds  of  unknown  and 
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undistinguishable  contacts.  Lately,  Southeast  Asia  has  become  the  center  of  pirate  activity.®^ 
While  it  has  not  been  positively  established  that  the  PLA  Navy  is  involved,  some  hostile  craft 
fly  the  Chinese  flag.®^  The  PLA  Navy  may  employ  these  renegades,  alongside  the  country's 
huge  fishing  and  merchant  fleets,  around  chokepoints  to  get  near  the  enemy,  thus  overcoming 
its  technical  disadvantage  in  size,  quality,  and  weapons  range. 

Though  the  PLA  Navy  is  modernizing  its  forces,  poor  command  and  control  systems 
and  antiquated  communications  equipment  continue  to  plague  the  fleet.^  Consequently,  the 
PLA  Navy  is  incapable  yet  of  conducting  and  synchronizing  large-scale  operations.  Anyway, 
an  adversary  with  a  modem  navy  can  detect  and  engage  the  Chinese  fleet  fi-om  a  distance 
Sophisticated  enemy  platforms  with  stand-off  weapons  linked  to  airborne,  or  even  satellite, 
detection  systems  can  inflict  heavy  damage  to  a  Chinese  task  force  without  even  getting  close. 
Troops. 

In  naval  application,  the  idea  of  troops,  in  essence,  takes  the  form  of  ships  and  aircraft. 
China's  purchase  of  four  Russian  Ai7o-class  conventional  submarines  in  1995  raised  the 
military  stakes  and  tension  level  in  the  region.*’  The  purchase  of  these  quiet  submarines  is 
part  of  China's  ambitious  naval  modernization  program.  An  upgrade  of  the  Mn^-class  patrol 
boats  has  also  been  undertaken  with  help  from  Israel.  The  first  iSowg-class  unit,  a  locally- 
produced  submarine  that  incorporates  "many  new  technologies"  —  including  a  new  low-noise 
screw,  was  launched  in  1994.**  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  China  plans  to  begin  building  two 
aircraft  carriers;  each  capable  of  carrying  twenty-eight  fixed-wing  planes.  Several  new  ships 
have  also  joined  the  fleet  recently:  two  Zw/jM-class  guided-missile  destroyers  with  French-built 
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sonars,  two  Jiangwei-c\z.ss  guided-missile  frigates,  Huang-  and  Houxin-class  missile  patrol 
boats,  and  two  Dqyun-c\&ss  logistics  ships.® 

Despite  some  progress,  however,  the  PLA  Navy's  power  projection  capabilities  remain 
constrained.  The  number  of  modem,  multipurpose  platforms  is  modest  at  best.  For  instance, 
the  new  Luhu  destroyer  is  a  capable  and  versatile  platform  but  there  are  only  two  in  the  fleet. 
Similarly,  the  Jiangwei  frigates  are  major  improvements  over  the  older  types,  but  there  are 
just  a  few  of  them.  The  PLA  Navy  is  also  weak  in  anti-submarine  and  anti-air  areas.  For 
example,  the  only  means  of  flghting  an  air  threat,  for  most  of  the  ships,  is  portable  surface-to- 
air  missiles  or  anti-air  guns.  These  are  no  match  against  high-performance  aircraft.  The  main 
weapon  against  a  submarine  attack  is  the  antiquated  depth  charge.  The  navy's  huge 
conventional  submarine  force,  mainly  old  Romeo-class  boats  with  1950's  technology,  is  ill- 
suited  to  deal  with  a  sophisticated  anti-submarine  platform  or  modem  attack  submarines.™ 
Deploying  an  operational  carrier  battle  group  is  another  daunting  challenge  for  the  PLA  Navy. 
The  navy  does  not  have  a  carrier-capable  aircraft.  And  even  if  it  becomes  available,  years  of 
pilot  training  would  still  be  necessary. 

Terrain  and  Weather. 

East  Asia  is  basically  a  maritime  theater.  Except  for  China  and  Russia,  all  the  states 
are  islands,  peninsulas,  or  archipelagos.  Among  these  littoral  actors,  China  is  potentially  the 
most  powerful.  In  Northeast  Asia,  however,  the  U.S.  Seventh  Fleet,  homeported  in  Japan, 
provides  a  stabilizing  balance  of  power  in  that  region.  In  Southeast  Asia,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  PLA  Navy  is  all  too  ready  to  fill  the  strategic  gap  created  when  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  navies 
pulled  out  of  the  area.  Like  the  Strait  of  Malacca,  the  South  China  Sea  is  a  vital  link  between 
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the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans.  Unimpeded  passage  through  this  area  is  therefore  critical  for 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  and  her  allies,  (see  figure  3,  page  24) 

The  relatively  restricted  confinement  of  the  South  China  Sea  is  ideally  suited  for  the 
PLA  Navy.  Key  chokepoints  can  easily  be  guarded  by  small  craft  and  fishing  vessels.  In 
addition,  shallow  water  favors  submarine  operations.  The  mainstay  of  the  Chinese  fleet,  these 
stealthy  ships  can  "hide  between  the  layers  of  the  underwater  thermals  and  maneuver  among 
the  rocks  and  shoals,  where  the  acoustics  are  clouded."’’  Moreover,  some  strategically 
located  islands  can  be  used  as  stationary  "carriers"  from  which  aircraft  would  be  launched  to  ^ 
support  the  naval  forces.  The  many  other  smaller  islands,  rocks,  and  shoals  can  be  used  as 
missile  platforms,  communication  relay  stations,  observation  and  listening  posts,  and 
temporary  logistics  bases. 

Terrain,  however,  favors  or  hinders  both  sides.  Here,  geography  confronts  the  PLA 
Navy  with  several  difficulties.  First,  unity  of  effort  is  sacrificed  due  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
naval  forces.  The  PLA  Navy  is  evenly  divided  into  the  North  Sea  Fleet,  the  East  Sea  Fleet, 
and  the  South  Sea  Fleet.  It  is  not  difficult,  then,  for  a  potential  rival  to  recognize  that  the 
Taiwan  Strait  is  a  vital  chokepoint.  For  example,  China  severely  criticized  the  passage  of  the 
Nimitz  battle  group,  on  its  way  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  through  the  Taiwan  Strait  in  December 
1995.”  Second,  the  PLA  Navy  is  sailing  into  an  unfavorable  focal  sea  terrain.^^  The  South 
China  Sea  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  nations  potentially  hostile  to  China.  These  same 
states  are  members  of  ASEAN  (Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations).  Though  created  to 
promote  economic  cooperation,  the  ASEAN  Regional  Forum  recently  discussed  security 
issues  in  the  area.’^  Due  to  the  region's  economic  growth,  most  of  these  states  have  acquired 
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new  wealth  and  new  weaponry.  Hence,  China's  huge  military  advantages  have  actually 
decreased.  Finally,  distance  is  another  challenge  for  the  Chinese  Navy.  While  potential 
enemies  are  close  to  the  disputed  areas,  the  PLA  Navy  has  to  operate  from  a  disadvantageous 
exterior  position.  A  Chinese  naval  task  force  facing  a  determined  opposition  would  require 
effective  air  cover.  China  lacks  modem  aircraft  that  can  support  a  large  naval  engagement.’’ 
Just  recently.  Military  Secrets,  a  Chinese  government  journal,  declared  that  "it  is  a  top  priority 
for  China  to  have  air  support  for  the  possible  battle  in  the  Spratly  Islands."’® 

Time  Available. 

The  PLA  Navy's  plan  of  attaining  blue-water  capability  consists  of  three  phases.  In 
the  first  phase,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the  focus  is  on 
enhancing  equipment  that  will  quickly  increase  the  navy's  combat  capability.  Its  goal  is  to 
deter  local  threats  and  to  win  quick  battles  at  low  cost,  without  being  entrapped  in  protracted 
clashes.  In  the  second  phase,  which  extends  to  the  first  two  decades  of  the  twenty-first 
century,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  projection  capability  of  the  navy  will  expand  beyond  the 
Western  Pacific  to  all  the  oceans  of  the  world.  Then,  task  forces  will  center  on  the  aircraft 
carriers.  The  key  to  this  phase  is  the  acquisition  of  high-tech  equipment.  The  third  phase  will 
extend  beyond  2020  and  envisions  China  as  a  global  sea  power.” 

There  are,  however,  limitations  that  can  set  the  navy's  modernization  program  adrift. 
While  China  has  been  the  main  beneficiary  of  wholesale-priced  weaponry  flowing  out  of 
Russia,  policy-makers  in  Moscow  recently  put  a  stop  to  the  sale  of  major  warships  to 
Beijing.’*  Moreover,  since  the  West  has  been  China's  main  source  for  advanced  defense 
equipment,  the  Bush  embargo  put  the  modernization  program  behind  schedule.” 
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Chapter  5 


Some  Conclusions 

The  United  States  wants  to  be  and,  in  fact,  needs  to  be  engaged  in  East  Asia  but  its 
erratic  policies  add  uncertainty  rather  than  stability  to  the  strategic  calculations  of  the  states  in 
the  region.  It  follows,  then,  that  ongoing  territorial  disputes,  if  kept  unresolved,  may 
eventually  lead  to  a  war  that  could  conceivably  involve  the  United  States.  Before  that 
happens,  an  evaluation  of  our  current  naval  strategy  may  be  in  order. 

The  Mischief  Reef  incident  confirms  the  maritime  dimension  of  regional  conflicts  of 
interest.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  war  to  start  in  the  South  China  Sea  "accidentally."  Poor 
communications  and  lack  of  discipline  could  combine  to  allow  independent-minded  Chinese 
naval  officers  to  "make  their  own  rules."*®  Officially,  the  United  States  has  distanced  itself 
fi-om  these  territorial  disputes.*^  But  more  important  concerns  like  maritime  access  through 
SLOCs  could  potentially  drag  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  region  into  an  unwanted 
confrontation  with  China.  In  that  event,  U  S.  naval  forces  remain  unique  assets  in  protecting 
U.S.  interests.  Their  value  is  significantly  increased  in  a  theater  like  the  South  China  Sea 
where  land-based  air  support  is  generally  not  available. 

Given  the  many  weaknesses  of  the  PLA  Navy  today,  the  U.S.  Navy  will  remain 
superior  to  the  Chinese  fleet  for  many  years  to  come.  However,  the  Chinese  Navy  has 
markedly  improved  in  capabilities.  Over  the  next  decade,  it  will  continue  to  improve  its 
surface  fleet  by  building  more  destroyers,  fngates,  and  missile  patrol  boats.  It  will  seek  to 
upgrade  its  obsolete  submarine  force  by  importing  more  Russian  Kilos,  improving  the 
capabilities  of  its  existing  fleet,  and  building  new  ones.  It  will  also  put  a  top  priority  on 
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acquiring  or  constructing  its  own  aircraft  carriers.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  it  will  definitely 
be  a  naval  power  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the  region. 

China's  long-range  plans  are  clearly  aiming  for  a  blue  water  capability.  Near  term,  it 
has  developed  a  "green  water  defense"  strategy  commensurate  with  its  navy's  improving 
ability  to  deal  with  limited  wars  and  regional  conflicts.  It  is  interesting  that  the  U.S.  Navy  is 
building  a  brown  water  capability  in  support  of  its  new  maritime  strategy.  The  U.S.  Navy's 
white  paper, .  .  .  From  the  Sea,  shifts  its  strategy  from  open-ocean  warfighting  to  operations 
in  the  littoral  areas  of  the  world.  While  the  U.S.  Navy  orients  itself  toward  the  littoral 
landmass,  the  PLA  Navy  turns  away  from  its  coasts  into  the  open  ocean.  There  is  an 
additional  irony  in  the  fact  that,  while  the  U.S.  Navy  has  casually  abandoned  its  sea  control 
mission,  the  PLA  Navy  is  actively  pursuing  command  of  the  local  seas. 

While  the  Somalias  and  Haitis  and  Bosnias  of  today  justify  the  current  naval  strategy, 
it  must  be  kept  in  perspective  that  the  U.S.  Navy's Marfr/wie  Strategy  was  abandoned  several 
years  ago  because  of  the  absence  of  a  naval  competitor.  Gteneral  John  M.  Shalikashvili,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chief  of  Staff,  in  a  recent  speech  at  the  U.S.  Naval  War  College, 
warned  of  tomorrow's  "unicorns."  We  may  find  soon  enough  that  the  unicorns  have  already 
moved  on  the  sea.  The  foundation  of . . .  From  the  Sea  was  based  on  two  assumptions:  "that 
the  U.S.  has  uncontested  command  of  the  high  seas,  wherever  and  whenever  it  chooses,"  and 
"that  all  military  operations  in  response  to  a  crisis  will  be  joint. Today,  the  dawning 
Chinese  naval  might,  as  it  gradually  sets  its  anchor  in  one  of  the  world's  most  important 
maritime  arenas,  is  shaking  loose  this  very  foundation. 
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Figure  3 

South  China  Sea  Transit  Passage 


"If  prevented  from  transiting  through  the  Indonesian  Archipelago  and  the  Malaccan 
Straits,  a  battle  group  transiting  from  Yokosuka,  Japan  to  Bahrain  would  have  to 
reroute  aroimd  Australia.  Assuming  a  steacfy  15  knot  pace,  the  six  ship  battle  group 
(all  consuming  conventional  fuel)  would  require  an  additional  15  days  and  94,050 
gallons  of  fuel  to  transit  an  additional  5,800  NM.  Additional  fuel  cost  would  be 
approximately  $2.9  million." 


Source:  National  Security  and  the  Convention  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  July  1 994, 1 0 
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